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Christian, was considered as a fact much less worthy of considera-
tion than most other spiritual facts for people who must learn
how to understand life and its raisons d'etre. Even the students
training as teachers in elementary schools might have started,
and in fact did so in many instances, their * mission5, as they
called it, in the deepest ignorance of what religion may mean to
children and grown-ups.
A great number of teachers were, of course, practising and
believing Christians; and they brought into their teaching some-
thing of their spiritual life. But such influence as they might
have had was limited by the official syllabuses. And it was quite
natural that young people should feel a disturbing difference
between the attitude of some teachers and the general trend of
their studies. The scepticism which is bound to arise from this
situation was enhanced by the openly anti-religious attitude of
many teachers and writers of educational books. This scepticism
does not appear to have been of the kind that leads to fair con-
sideration and a weighing of the pros and cons of possible solu-
tions of the problems involved. The most frequent consequence
was a light and haughty intellectual disregard for religion or a
half-resigned acceptance of a non-religi6us culture side by side
with the beliefs learnt in church and at home.
Religious education, however, remained one of the funda-
mental factors in the bringing up of children, and to some extent
of young people up to eighteen years of age. Families which had
not abandoned the Church arranged for their children to attend
the courses of Christian doctrine, the dottrina, in the Parish
Church. These courses took children up to their First Com-
munion and Confirmation, and inculcated in young minds the
answers of the Roman Catechism. For the great majority of
people these foundations, strengthened by prayers, attendance
at Mass and other services, and the Sacraments, and regularly
recalled to memory by sermons and by friendship with the priests,
were the surest basis of their habits, or at least the basis by which
they judged and desired to be judged. This applied in particular
to the great masses in the countryside, and in many towns as well,
especially to those who had not gone beyond an elementary
school, and to the illiterates. Apart from this, religious education
was the foundation of all other teaching in a good number of
elementary "schools and perhaps in the majority of the nursery
and infant schools which were run by religious orders and institu-
tions. Most of these elementary schools were recognized .as
equivalent to the corresponding communal schools, their teachers
had to be qualified, and they might receive financial help from
public bodies.